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RECENT DISCUSSION OF FEELING 

npHE word 'feeling' as a psychological term is a sin of the fathers 
-*- which has been visited upon long generations of sons and bids 
fair -to make trouble for generations yet unborn. Surely the effort 
to free ourselves from this inherited incubus is eminently praise- 
worthy and the discussions recently published in this Journal can 
not fail to contribute efficiently toward this end. Personally I am 
somewhat pessimistic as to the speedy attainment of any thorough- 
going relief from the difficulties at issue, because of the insidious 
influence of long linguistic tradition. But I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with the attempt to better matters, even if the betterment 
should consist in so drastic a measure as the general agreement to 
abandon all pretense of employing the term in a technical manner. 
I shall address myself first to the very instructive suggestions of Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Gardiner, both of whom have called attention to 
certain of the ambiguities and inconsistencies which vex current 
usage, and with both of whom I partly agree. 1 

Two questions are really at stake in this affair. (1) Is it possible, 
without indulging illicit liberties with language, to divest the word 
'feeling' of a sufficient number of its various connotations to permit 
its use as a technical term? (2) If the word be thus retained with 
a technical meaning, to what specific class of psychical conditions 
shall it be applied and confined? The writers whom I mention are 
agreed as regards the first point, that the term can be saved for tech- 
nical service, albeit with difficulty. But they do not altogether 
agree as to the significance which it shall convey, nor as to the 
psychical conditions to which it is properly applicable. 

Mr. Marshall, as I understand him, would make feeling an un- 
developed form of presentation which if fully evolved reveals itself 
as the empirical ego. "The 'feeling attitude' is the attitude of the 
empirical ego not yet become explicit." (A formulation, by the 
way, strikingly similar to one advanced by Dr. Gordon in an earlier 

'Marshall, this Joubkai, Vol. III., p. 29; Gardiner, ibid., p. 57. 
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number of this Journal.) 2 And again — "Peeling is subjectiveness 
pure and simple, and this means that as the empirical ego becomes 
explicit feeling necessarily attaches to, or is resolved into, this 
empirical ego." From this statement it appears that Mr. Marshall 
applies 'feeling' to special contents of consciousness, to a zone of 
consciousness, so to speak, but not to any isolated partial content 
like pleasantness. 

Now for my own part I am unaware of harboring toward the 
empirical ego any sentiments other than those of respect. But I 
fear lest Mr. Marshall's suggestion, if adopted, should lead us 
perilously near the margin of psychological 'chasms fathomless to 
man.' Certainly we must admit that the present usage as regards 
the term feeling is tortuous and unconvincing. But the empirical 
ego implicates regions still dimmer and less palpable, so far at 
least as concerns terminology. To attempt to clarify the meaning 
of an ambiguous term by relating it to a term still more shady in its 
connections appeals to me as likely to be somewhat futile in its out- 
come. Possibly Mr. Marshall and my other professional brethren 
will overrule me in my contention that the empirical ego enjoys so 
unstable a status as my words imply. In any case as regards this 
point my reservation affects simply the modus operandi of Mr. 
Marshall's effort to orient the terminology. I shall mention in a 
moment a difficulty of psychological fact which is in my judgment 
far more serious. 

Mr. Gardiner suggests that we define feeling as 'the immediate 
consciousness of the modification of individual experience as such.' 
"The term 'feeling' as thus used denotes no class of mental facts 
or contents of consciousness in particular, but refers to a special 
aspect of consciousness." He quotes from my 'Psychology' to the 
effect that pleasantness and unpleasantness inform us 'of our own 
internal mental condition.' Upon which he comments that they are 
not the only states which give us such information and consequently 
my definition is defective in precision. And he continues, "If feel- 
ing is thus informatory it can not be sharply distinguished from 
cognition, unless cognition is arbitrarily limited to knowledge of 
external objects and relations." To which I reply, that whether or 
not pleasantness and its contrary are the only conscious qualities 
immediately indicative of our internal mental condition as internal, 
feeling is precisely that aspect of consciousness which has this 
mediatory function as its primary business. It is, if you please— 
with apologies to Mr. Ward— a kind of subjective cognition. The 
difficulty in distinguishing it from cognition as dealing with ex- 
ternal objects is no greater and no less than that which attaches to 

2 See Vol. II., p. 617, ff. 
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any nice piece of introspective analysis. As a matter of terminology 
there need be no difficulty at all on this score. Nor can I think it 
to the point to urge, as Mr. Gardiner does, that -ideas often inform 
us of our mental condition. In the moment of experiencing them 
they always function in our minds as meanings set over against the 
mind which thinks them, a fact which Wundt long ago brought out. 
Feeling as such gives us mental attitude itself toward these contents 
and meanings. 

Despite our animated differences of opinion in regard to the 
details of our doctrines, I take it that we are all substantially agreed 
that feeling should designate the distinctly personal, internal aspects 
of conscious life. But whereas certain of us straightway set out 
to seek this in specific forms of conscious process, as does Mr. Mar- 
shall, others of us, like Mr. Gardiner, undertake to locate it not in 
such special contents, but rather in an envisagement of the whole 
range of mental activities from the side of their internal meaning and 
import. Both modes of procedure have no doubt their sufficient 
warrant, but it must be obvious without argument that the results 
of these two forms of psychological method are not likely, if they 
are conducted independently, to issue in a unified and harmonious 
doctrine. 

Peeling viewed as merely an internal aspect of all conscious 
process is a category of interpretation rather than one of immediate 
conscious deliverance. It belongs to the psychical rather than to 
the psychological. By which I mean to say that it does not corre- 
spond, as do pleasure and pain, for example, to any specific item 
in our actual life as we are immediately aware of this. From a 
reflective and philosophical point of view we discern that a portion 
of our psychical activity purports to reflect external objects of 
some kind, or at all events that we can so regard it. Similarly we 
find on reflection that every mental experience is owned by some 
one. It is my experience or yours, or Henry's. As such we regard 
it as being felt. From this standpoint, as Mr. Gardiner in common 
with many others insists, feeling is not a mental stuff different from 
ideational material. It is rather a particular way of viewing this 
material ; i. e., as internal and personal in its significance. 

My own theory, partially developed in my 'Psychology,' at- 
tempts to kill two birds with one stone— thereby missing both, I 
imagine some of my critics will urge. It maintains not only that 
feeling is properly and primarily attributable to the subjective and 
personal side of conscious processes, but also that this internal phase 
of consciousness (Mr. Royce's 'present sensitiveness to the values of 
things') has a definite and distinguishable representative in mental 
life, just as the knowledge phase of the mind has. I have personally 
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held that these representatives were probably restricted to pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness, but, so far as the general view is concerned, 
these elements might readily be far more in number. When and 
in so far as a total state of consciousness is dominantly marked by 
these features, I speak of it as feeling. If I do not desire specifically 
to call attention to this phase of the mental condition, I try to em- 
ploy some other word. My failure to carry out this program with 
entire consistency in my 'Psychology' is fairly attributable to human 
frailty and the treachery of words, rather than to any inherent 
defect in the scheme. I could, if necessary, revise the text so as to 
purge it of all these blemishes. This usage retains for the term its 
significance as an index of peculiarly private personal relations, and 
although arbitrary in the limitations which it imposes, it is never- 
theless explicit and does no violence to linguistic traditions so far 
as concerns its positive import. It has the further merit, as it seems 
to me, of bringing out overtly that which is actually implicit in the 
usage of many of our best authorities, among others the authors of 
the article on feeling in the 'Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. ' 

My indisposition to speak of 'relational feelings,' as Miss Calkins 
and others do, is not that I question the experiential reality of the 
conscious items thus designated, but that they seem to me to belong 
distinctively to the cognitive and motor aspects of mental process. 
I regard them as immediately indicative to us of cognized relations 
rather than of our subjective sentiments toward these relations. 
Often they are deeply colored with feeling elements (in my sense of 
the word feeling), especially in cases of indecision and hesitation. 
But this does not justify us in confusing with one another the several 
kinds of conscious process thus conjoined. I shall refer again briefly 
to the matter at the end of this paper. 

My chief objection to Mr. Marshall's doctrine, in so far as it 
necessarily diverges from the one I have just formulated, is that it 
apparently relegates feeling to the limbo of the altogether vague and 
inarticulate. Now I do not doubt that much feeling is vague and 
elusive, but I do not find this an invariable nor indispensable quality. 
Feeling is, to my thinking, often a matter of the very foreground of 
consciousness, forming at times a positive pinnacle in the mental field. 
Which is evidently another way of saying from my view-point that 
its momentary representative in the mind is thus in the high light. 
If pleasantness and unpleasantness are merely incidental concomi- 
tants of feeling, as Mr. Marshall seemingly maintains, it is difficult 
to see how he can satisfactorily account for the vividness which 
undoubtedly attaches to that which he and I would both, I fancy, in 
any concrete case call feeling, e. g., acute anxiety. Mental processes 
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of a vivid character tend always, so far as I am aware, to push them- 
selves into the foreground of apperceptive consciousness, and this 
from Mr. Marshall's standpoint would inevitably result in their 
cessation as feeling and their translation into some other form of 
consciousness, i. e., in this case the empirical ego. 

I quite agree with Mr. Marshall that pleasantness and its con- 
trary taken alone do not constitute feeling. They are, however, in 
my opinion the specific indices of just that internal significance which 
gives the peculiar individualistic tang to every experience. They 
are the automatic gauges by which is immediately registered the 
internal evaluation put at each moment by the psyche upon the ex- 
perience of the moment. That they often emerge from vaguer to 
clearer conditions I can not question, nor that in this process of 
emergence they often change somewhat their features. But in none 
of these considerations, nor in any others, do I discover reason to 
restrict feeling to the marginal and subliminal regions outside the 
jurisdiction of apperception. I welcome any disposition on the part 
of competent persons like Mr. Marshall to write more fully than has 
yet been done the history of the outlying territory of the mind. 
But I can not look with enthusiasm upon the looting, as it seems to 
me, of the central storehouses of the mind in the interests of this 
project. 

In conclusion, just a word as to certain suggestions of Professor 
Washburn, who proposes 3 to characterize feeling by two differentiae, 
one the familiar negative quality of being unlocalizable, the other 
the less familiar Wundtian sensation differentia of being unan- 
alyzable. This definition instantly implicates the search for specific 
contents of consciousness against which Mr. Gardiner has set his face 
and to which reference was made when I was pointing out the two 
main sources of divergence in current doctrines of feeling. Mr. 
Marshall, it will be remembered, also makes feeling applicable to 
certain contents of consciousness, but they are entire moments of 
certain stages of conscious process, not isolated elements like Miss 
"Washburn's. Miss Gordon's position already referred to is in this 
particular akin to Mr. Marshall's. Her very stimulating paper 
raises, however, an entirely different issue in addition to the one now 
under discussion, and I make no attempt to evaluate it in the present 
connection. 

My own view obviously contemplates assimilating the positive 
contributions of both types of theory, for I regard the one view, e. g., 
such a position as Dr. Washburn's, as conveying the beginnings of 
a structural psychology of feeling, whereas the other standpoint 

• This Jotjbnal, Vol. III., p. 62. 
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affords me what I consider one phase of a functional doctrine. I 
hold both to be not only true, but equally indispensable to a complete 
account of feeling. I should not wish to call pleasantness and its 
opposite feeling as such. I prefer, as I have already indicated, to 
follow the usage which I think accords more nearly with our lin- 
guistic tradition, and I should, therefore, reserve the term for a total 
psychosis in which the factors just mentioned are dominant. I am 
by no means certain that these elements will indefinitely resist 
analysis, nor can I admit that relational psychoses are even now 
wholly unanalyzable, but nevertheless in the main I agree with Dr. 
Washburn so far as her view gives a statement provisionally accept- 
able for a structural psychology. Her connection of relational feel- 
ings with congenital motor attitudes is thoroughly congenial to my 
whole point of view, and I should only insist that this connection is 
no exclusive prerogative of such feelings. Every psychosis can, in 
my judgment, be stated in terms of motor activity and must be so 
stated in order to appreciate its full significance. 

James Eowland Angell. 
University of Chicago. 



COGNITIVE THOUGHT AND 'IMMEDIATE' EXPEEIENCE 

TN a former discussion I maintained that the genesis and plausi- 
-*- bility of some recent metaphysical realisms were due to a con- 
fusion between the psychological and the logical treatments of 
thought. In the present discussion I shall endeavor to point out 
that the doctrine known as 'pure' or 'immediate' empiricism derives 
its plausibility in part from the same confusion. There is, indeed, 
to-day a widespread tendency to hypostatize experience, to regard it as 
the all-comprehending reality of which men and things are elements, 
from which thought sets out on its reflective quest and into which 
in the end it is somehow absorbed. But one does not find a distinc- 
tion made and kept between experience as 'actual' and 'personal' 
and experience as 'possible.' What in strict logic holds only of 
the latter is asserted of the former, and vice versa. This treatment 
of experience one finds with varying contexts in Bradley and his 
desciples and in Professors Dewey and James. It is with the views 
of the latter two alone that I shall be herein concerned. 

Professor James tells us that a physical object, e. g., his pen, is 
an experience which may be taken in two contexts: (1) in the per- 
sonal context of my or your experience; (2) as a pure experience or 
pen experience in itself. 'The pen experience,' we are told, 'in its 
original immediacy is not aware of itself: it simply is,' 1 etc. Now 

•This Journal, Vol. I., pp. 538, 566, etc.; Vol. II., p. 180, etc. 



